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Peter Penguin Talking 


Seeing those mermaids on the cover reminds me 
of an adventure I had recently with a sea monster 
while I was patrolling the Atlantic Coast. You 
know I told you some time back that Oscar and I 
thought we would help that way, not being built just right for air-raid 
wardens. We take along cameras to get data for the Navy and a few 
depth bombs in case of trouble. 

This hot weather I dive pretty deep, and one day I found myself on 
a stretch of sea bottom I’d never seen before. Pink and green seaweeds 
waved their tall fronds all about me. Paths of white sand below clean 
lanes of water led away in seven directions. I said “eenie-meenie-minie- 
mo” and followed one. Pretty soon it began to broaden. Then I heard 
a hoarse, rattling sort of noise, something between the sound of a mad 
rattlesnake and a dog after a burglar. 

I got off the path double quick and hid behind a piece of coral. Down 
the path skitter-scurry came a dozen little mermaids, very pale, looking 
back and uttering scared little squeaks. After these came a crowd of 
fish and other sea creatures of various sizes, all rushing pell mell down 
- the lane and getting in each other’s way. 

One old crab dropped out exhausted and lay by the wayside panting. 
“Oh, Neptune, Neptune, save me!” I reached out and dragged him 
behind my branch of coral. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Sh!” he whispered. “For your life’s sake—silence! Here he comes.” 

And there he did come. Of all the ugly, scaly, swollen, old sea ser- 
pents I ever saw this was the worst, galloping down that sea lane with 
a wriggle like a roller coaster and belching fire and smoke. 

“Well, bless his heart!” I said, “He is not in my animal atlas, so I'll 
have to name him. He must be a Hitlussolini—nothing else could look 
so mean, but I'll call him Lucy for short.” 

“Kneel!” croaked the crab. “He’s seen us. Kneel before him and 
maybe he’ll have mercy and pass on.” 

“Can't,” I said, “no knees. Penguins are made without. And anyway 
the U.S.A. has other methods of dealing with the Hitlussolini and his 
like. Hi, Lucy, old dear, are you hungry?” 

For the monster had stopped in front of us and was opening his 
jaws—so enormous that it looked as though he could swallow the 
Empire State Building. Then right down his raw red throat I threw 














one of Uncle Sam’s depth bombs and that was the last of the Hitlus- 
solini. The pieces of him that remained were so small I couldn’t even 
find one for a souvenir. 

That is what is happening to a lot of submarines these days, too, and 
it is going to happen to more, until the seas are clean and free again. 
Then ships will no longer be used for fighting but to bring us sugar 
and coffee from Cuba and Brazil, and to carry back to those countries 
the things their people want. Then we can travel on ships and planes 
to friendly countries, or drive by automobile down the great Pan 
American Highway. 

This year, however, our travels will have to be in our imaginations. 
But that is fun, too. It even has some advantages. You can go further 
and faster. For instance, the stories in this month’s magazine take you 
around the world from a quiet, woodsy lake at home to Guam in the 
Pacific and on to the island of Aran near the Irish coast and back to the 
gym where Jerry and Joey played. 

There are stories that take you even further than this, like that one 
last month about Dunsoon. And all of you must have favorite books 
about magic journeys—GuLLIver’s TRaveLs, ARABIAN Nicuts, Back 
oF THE NortH Winp and THe WonperFut ApvENTURES oF Nits. My 
favorite journey is that of Nod through the African forests in THREE 
Mu ta Mu ears by Walter de la Mare. 

If you have read all these and read them again and want a new one, 
try THe Gotpen Wenpce by Maud and Delos Lovelace. This tells of a 
“Jand above the sky” that certain Indians of South America half remem- 
ber because, they say, their ancestors came from there. 

A new book of verse brims over with a different kind of magic— 
BELLs AND Grass by Walter de la Mare. 


“Leagues, leagues over 
The sea I sail 
Couched on a wallowing 
Dolphin’s tail . . .” 


Now you write me about any extra good books. Perer PENncuin, 
c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sj THE CHARM 
By Decte Merwin 


There’s nothing very special about our Rob at all— 
He’s very good at marbles, at spinning tops and ball; 
Yet every sort of wild bird will come to him at call. 


He whistles them from tree tops through blue and sunny air, 
They settle round about him without a sign of fear; 
But off and up they flutter if one of us comes near. 


What is the charm he carries, that wild things love him so— 
That all birds follow after him, from chickadee to crow; 
How can he make such friends of them, does anybody know? 
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Old One Eye was the toughest fish 
in the lake but Harvey wanted him 


OLD ONE EYE 


By Wiur1aM D. Porrer 
Illustrated by Hervé Stein 


“T Knew it,” said Tommy Skinner. He held the spark plugs up 
to Harvey Ridge. “They look as though some one had stuck 
chewing gum on the points. This motor’s in bad shape. Why, if 
we went clear up to the other end of Lake Millecoquin after 
‘Old One Eye’ with your motor like this, we might never get 
back again.” 

White-headed Eddie Finch nodded. “Uh-huh, I warned you, 
Harvey. Once you let Tommy get your outboard apart, you 
can just forget all about fishing.” 

Tommy went back to work on the motor. 

“Are we all set to go tonight?” Harvey asked impatiently. 

Tommy stared at him. “You're really set on getting Old One 
Eye, aren’t you?” 

“Come into the house,” Harvey said. He led them into his 
father’s den. All over the walls were fish, all kinds of them— 
even catfish from Georgia and tarpon from Florida. Their glass 
eyes were dull but their sides had a brilliant metallic sheen. 
“Dad’s got all kinds here,” said Harvey, “but he’s never been 
able to get Old One Eye. I want him because he’ll mean some- 
thing. People won’t say, ‘Oh, you've got a nice pike up there.’ 
They’ll say, ‘Why, that’s Old One Eye!’ ” 

“Sounds good,” Tommy said, “but you'll never get him up 
on that wall. He’s too much of a fish.” He poked disinterestedly 
at a bass. “Petrified,” he said, unimpressed. 

“Just a fish graveyard,” said Eddie. “I don’t see any point in 
staying around here.” 

Harvey flushed. “He’s going to be up there. And he’s going 
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to be right across from the door where every one can see him.” 

Eddie shook his head. “Not that fish. Why, Harvey, he’ll 
pull you right out of the boat. That old lunker won’t let you 
stuff any plaster of Paris into him. He’s the toughest fish in the 
lake and the orneriest. He’s the—” 

Tommy broke in. “Last year Emery Butsby rowed up into 
the lagoon we’re going to and hung up on Old One Eye. Fought 
him for an hour until One Eye threw the hook. And do you 
know, Emery swears Old One Eye came right on up and started 
gnawing on the floor boards. Says he had to whack him off with 
a paddle.” 

“He can be caught,” Harvey maintained. 

Tommy agreed, “He'll take a flatiron. The hard part will 
be getting rid of him.” Then he added soberly, “He’s too much 
of a fish, Harvey.” 

During the afternoon the boys kept their eyes on the sun. As 
it began to settle they piled into their boat—The Mary Ann. 
Mike, Eddie’s little brother, carried the lunch basket filled with 
ham sandwiches, nickel packages of frosted cakes, and dill 
pickles wrapped in wax paper. They slid their feet among the 
casting rods and bait boxes, roared up the three-mile stretch of 
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Lake Millecoquin and drifted into a quiet lagoon backed by tall 
snake weed. 

There they dropped anchor and using weedless spoons fished 
in four foot of water for an hour without a strike. Perfect pike 
beds, too. Long wavy ferns undulated up from the bottom. Pike 
lurked there, waiting for minnows to wander by. As they 
polished off their lunch in the dusk, Tommy leaned back against 
the motor. He sniffed the delicious air of an evening that had 
reached that stage when mosquitoes take time out for a nap. 

“There’s no question about it,” Tommy said finally. “If Old 
One Eye’s around, he’ll be coming up into the shallows after 
chubs pretty soon. I’m switchin’ to a surface bait.” He fussed 
about in his bait box and got out a “plunker.” Eddie stuck to 
his “daredevil,” but Harvey changed to an injured minnow 
with a perch finish, while Mike held the flashlight. Mike 
snapped it off and hunched low in the prow, eating a dill pickle. 

There was no sound save the gentle whirr of reels and the 
faint spray of water from lines as the baits splashed in the water 
of the still lagoon. 

“Maybe if we eased in toward shore—” Tommy suggested. 
He rowed in and they fished among the lily pads and snake 
weed. The little fellows began smashing vainly at their baits. 
Tommy chuckled and twitched his bamboo rod. Out in the 
darkness they could hear the bait go “Plop-plunk-plop.” There 
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was a small splash. “Little one again,” Tommy snorted dis- 
gustedly. “Their moms should keep ’em in at this hour of the 
night.” 

“They'll scoot home quick enough if Old One Eye shows 
up,” Harvey said. 

“Why can’t you get him off your mind?” Eddie said. “Why 
don’t you just fish? There’s lots of pike in here almost as big.” 

“I don’t want one almost as good.” 

“Harvey, you really mean what you said about stuffing Old 
One Eye?” Tommy asked. 

Harvey stopped retrieving his bait. “More than anything I 
ever set out to do, Tommy. I'll never get any satisfaction out 
of fishing until I’ve got Old One Eye up where every one can 
see him.” 

There was a sudden splash that sounded like a tub of iron 
washers thrown overboard, then a series of wild explosions. 
Harvey’s reel began to screech. Standing up, he yelled, “I’ve 
caught a shark. I’ve caught a shark!” 

The Mary Ann swung wildly on her anchor rope. 

“Sit down,” Tommy shouted. “Let him run with it. Give 
him all the line he wants.” 

“Reel him in,” Eddie contradicted. “Get him in the boat be- 
fore you lose him.” 

“Chop him loose!” Mike shouted in alarm. 

The water out among the lilies boiled up and then subsided. 
Tommy eased The Mary Ann out toward deeper water. Har- 
vey stood, his rod arched. “I’m pulling,” he said, “but nothing 
happens.” 

“That old lunker knows his stuff,” said Tommy. “He’s 
wrapped the line around a lily root. Might be a bass. If we don’t 
get him out of there, he’ll spit it out.” 

“Well, horse on it, Harvey!” Eddie shouted. “You can’t keep 
a tight line on that old fish and a lily pad at the same time.” 

Harvey pulled. Some one put the heat on under the lily pad 
and started the water boiling. The line sang off toward the 
middle of the lake. 

“There he goes!” Mike whooped in relief. 
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That didn’t mean a thing. Harvey struggled for three-quart- 
ers of an hour before he worked the fish up to the boat. It came 
floating up in the light of Mike’s flash light like a long dark log, 
its green fluorescent back white with scars. 

“That’s no bass,” Tommy said. He poked the green weeds 
and lily pads from the line with his oar. There, glaring up at 
them, its undershot jaws gaping, was the ugliest fish in the lake 
—goal of every fisherman—Old One Eye. From one scarred 
side of its head a cyclopean eye glared evilly. 

“T’ve caught him,” Harvey yelled. “You said I couldn’t. 
Everybody said I couldn’t and here he is. Right on my own 
line. Wait till I get him home. Wait till I show him to my Dad! 
Then I guess maybe—” his voice broke in awe. “Old One Eye! 
Golly, he’s a fighter!” 

Tommy’s voice had a frog in it. “He sure is.” Gently he 
netted the exhausted pike and lifted him into the boat. He 
donned leather gloves and unhooked the bait from Old One 
Eye’s bony mouth and dropped it overboard. 

Harvey played the flash light over Old One Eye proudly. 
Then he said, “He makes you feel as though—as though you 
ought to move over and give him your seat.” 

Eddie nodded. “He’s a champion. He’s not afraid of any- 
thing—fish, humans and, I guess, plaster of Paris.” 

Tommy and Eddie and Mike sat miserably, as though they 
were out in the rain, while Harvey snapped a stringer on Old 
One Eye and lowered him back into the water. 

A stringer! Old One Eye, the fightingest pike in the lake, 
trailed along behind The Mary Ann like a droopy ring-nosed 
bull. 

Mike tossed a piece of wax paper out into the darkness and 
rubbed at one of his eyes. Seeing Tommy watching him, Mike 
said bravely, “Got a mosquito in my eye.” 

Eddie said, “Well, Harvey, you’ve got Old One Eye. All 
you've got to do is take him home.” 

Harvey bent over his reel. “Yeah.” 

“Let’s get started,” Tommy said. “I don’t feel like fishing 
any more.” 
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Mike pulled up the anchor. Harvey wrapped the starting cord 
around the flywheel and yanked the motor into a roar. Tommy 
spoke to Eddie just once on the way back and that was to say, 
“Eddie, remember when you and I came up here and fished for 
Old One Eye last year?” But Eddie kept his head down and 
stared into the water as it rushed past. 

They docked. Mike dragged the anchor out and dropped it 
into the water on the other side of the dock. Harvey unscrewed 
the clamps of the motor and heaved it up to Tommy. Eddie 
gathered up the bait boxes. He was the first to see the empty 
stringer lying in the bottom. 

“Hey,” he said, flashing the light around, “what you got 
Old One Eye tied to, anyway?” 

Harvey grinned shamefacedly into the light. “I got to think- 
ing on the way back—about stuffing him and all—I let him go— 
I guess I just had to.” 

Mike gulped out, “Oh, Harvey, I’m glad!” 

Tommy chuckled. “Harvey, we couldn’t tell you—when 
you felt the way you did at first-—but Eddie and I caught Old 
One Eye last year. And then when we got him almost home—” 

Eddie broke in and helped Tommy out. “What he’s trying 
to say, Harvey, is that we couldn’t eat him.” 

Harvey sighed. He coiled the stringer up and tossed it out 
on the dock. “That’s right. And you can’t mount a fish that has 
personality.” 
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SIBYL WENT TO GUAM 


By Avia Markus 
Illustrated by The Author 


Tue Story So Far: Sibyl had lived at many different naval 
stations but when her father was placed in charge of the Navy 
Guard at Guam that was most exciting of all. She soon had a 
new companion in the native Chamorran girl, Chang, who 
called Sibyl “Cheebul,” or Cheeb. And then an American boy, 
Chub Smith, arrived just when a Japanese fishing vessel was 
wrecked in the harbor under most suspicious circumstances. 
Sibyl decides to help her father by solving the mystery, possibly 
with Chub’s assistance. 


Part Two 


“Wet, this radio tube never got blown out of that fishing 
vessel.” Chub sat on the back veranda with Cheeb, watching 
Chang grate cocoanut for icecream. “Some one dropped it, that’s 
what. Some one’s been setting up a short-wave set, probably. 
I’m going to do some secret service work around here to find 
out who would have a radio up on that cliff. I think it’s a spy, 
and I’m going to catch him if it’s the last thing I do.” 
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“Huh! Probably would be the last thing you’d do.” said 
Sibyl, who was stringing some pink shells. Suddenly a thought 
struck her. “Chub! That man I saw, the Jap. Maybe that’s what 
be was doing, trying to fix a radio.” 

“Oh, jeepers, why didn’t I think of that myself?” Chub 
groaned. “Well, I took all kinds of pictures of the fishing vessel 
before your Daddy blew her up. And what’s more, look at this, 
Cheeb. This is what I found over on the beach this morning.” 

“What it is?” asked Chang. “Oh, my goodness. A wuffle 
iron!” 

“No!” shouted Chub, “It’s a piece of a radio, that’s what!” 

“Oh, my goodness,” said Cheeb, “first I thought maybe the 
man was just waving his friends back, and then when the ship 
came ashore I was glad I hadn’t bothered Daddy because, if the 
Jap was a spy, he wouldn’t have let her get on the reef.” 

“He couldn’t get his radio working, that’s what! He was 
trying to tell them, I bet. Then when the short wave wouldn’t 
work, he waved at them. But you came along, so he just dis- 
appeared.” Chub was getting so excited with his deductions! 

“Well, it’s a good thing Dad put all the fishermen in a deten- 
tion camp. What would fishermen be doing with a short-wave 
radio, anyway?” 

“That’s just it. They acted innocent, and they’re fishermen, 
all right, but for that very reason they should know enough not 
to get stranded on any coral reef.” 

“Remember the spy glass Daddy brought out?” Sibyl re- 
minded him. “They were probably watching the man on shore; 
but anyway they came too far in, Daddy said, for anything to 
save the vessel.” 

“But what did they run such a risk for?” Chub pondered. He 
was snatching handfuls of freshly grated cocoanut from the 
bowl while Chang wasn’t looking. “What did they want to 
learn? Whatever it was, it won’t do them any good now, be- 
cause your Dad said they were here until an investigation.” 

Sibyl finished her shell lei and put it on over her head. “But 
Mother said first thing we knew they’d be saying ‘let them go.’ 
If you can’t prove anything, you can’t put people in jail. So 
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how can we prove that the Jap I saw was doing anything 
wrong? Even if we do just know he was.” 

Mrs. Compton came around the porch. “Well, Chang, I 
thought we might have a picnic lunch today. What about 
chow? What shall we give them?” 

“Fritters,” suggested Chang hopefully, “Missy Cheebul like 
very much for picnic lunch.” 

“Fritters, for a picnic?” Mrs. Compton looked dubious. 
“What kind of fritters?” 

“Frank-fritters, please Ma’am, Missis Plompton.” 

They had the frankfurters on rolls with Chamorran sauce out 
under the trees. 

“T'll tell you,” said Chub, biting into his fifth, “the way I see 
it, it’s this. Maybe that Jap was only trying to help his country- 
men, but if he was going to try to tell them things, or find out 
things, he’s going to keep right on trying. I bet he’d give a lot 
to know what’s going to be done with the fishermen. And if he 
is a spy,” Chub took a significant bite out of the sixth frank- 
furter, “he'll try to find out.” 

“Oh, Chub, now I see what you mean. If we can really find 
him snooping, that’d be evidence, wouldn’t it?” 

“Righto. But where shall we start?” 

“That Japanese,” Chang put in unexpectedly, “he is waiter 
to the Governor’s house now.” 

“Do you think he’s a spy, Chang?” Sibyl asked. 

“Hard to tell, Missy Cheebul. Some are nice Japaneses, somes 
are bad. But Leeboy, he can tell. I tell you what. Nobodys can 
leave Guam. We find heem, this Jap. I give feast next day. My 
cousin is friend of all in Guam; he will ask that Japanese. If he 
is spy, we will find out at feast.” 

It was a wonderful idea. They called Leeboy, and made plans 
for the feast at once. Chang told Leeboy to order a whole pig, 
twelve chickens, a turkey or two, and enough seafood for an 
army. She’d spend a month’s wages and pay back all the feasts 
she’d been to for a year. 

Leeboy could get almost everything else they needed in the 
bundox. It was decided that Cheeb and Chub should ride 
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“TF HE IS A SPY, WE WILL FIND OUT AT THE FEAST.” 


Wimpy the carabao, and go with Leeboy to get cocoanuts, 
limes, spices, breadfruit and avocados. 

A Native feast! Who wouldn’t bite on such bait? 

Next day Mrs. Compton gave Chang and Leeboy the after- 
noon off. The feast was held in a deep grove overlooking a 
small lagoon. A long stretcher table of sand-scrubbed eifel wood 
was piled down the center with a gorgeous arrangement of 
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flowers and fruits. When the guests began to come, Chang and 
all her friends and relatives brought wooden platters of food 
from the outdoor ovens and stoves and set them on the table. 
The oil-soaked torches were lit, and every one sat down to the 
feast. It was a feast that would have put to shame the cooks of 
great hotels in other places. There were roast chickens stuffed 
with nuts and breadfruit, a whole roast pig, soft-shelled crabs, 
the most delicious native fish, dressed with herbs and with a 
peppery Chamorran sauce, huge baked breadfruits, cabbage 
tips, avocados filled with chopped palm buds dressed with oil, 
and strange sweets of cocoanut and honey. To drink there was 
the sweet milk of unfermented cocoanut. 

To tell the truth, both Chub and Cheeb, solemnly addressing 
themselves to the feast, forgot for the time what it was all about. 
When they had finished, they lay dreamily back and listened to 
the plinking music that now struck up around them. Chang 
sang a little song of her own, sitting at her Missy Cheebul’s feet. 
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“Pleasant flo evlybody; nice pleasant,” came a voice behind 
them. There was a hissing of breath politely sucked in between 
protruding teeth, and the Japanese guest, who was indeed none 
other than a house servant at the Governor’s Palace, set an en- 
chanting lamp, made of a china doll, in front of Sibyl. Before 
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Chub he placed a beautiful carved ship model, a tea set at 
Chang’s place. There was a gift for every one, up and down the 
table, although the other gifts were not as handsome. 

“Do we have to pay for them?” Chub whispered. 

Chang shook her head. 

“Well, I think he’s awfully nice, giving every one favors,” 
said Sibyl. How lovely the little lamp was! “Maybe he isn’t 
really a spy after all.” 

“Hush up! Just for a present you think he’s nice now! Isn’t 
that just like a woman?” hissed Chub scornfully. “Do you want 
to give everything away! I bet he’ll be back here and ask Cheeb 
things, because of her Dad. Go on, Cheeb, go on, fraidy, go 
talk to him first, and see what he says.” 

“Oh, ['m afraid, Chub—I—I don’t feel very well. No, 
honest, I feel as if something were going to happen. My breath’s 
kind of short, and. ...” 

“Missy, you likee clock? I give Miss nice Kumsha, lil moosic 
blox, Missy do for Togo all same nice flavor.” 

It seemed at that minute as if all the world held its breath; 
what was Togo going to ask? The music stopped suddenly. No 
wind stirred in the trees; every one sat silently around in the 
torchlight like cross-legged Buddhas. Cheeb wet her lips to 
speak; her throat had gone suddenly dry. The air seemed tense 
and heavy. Now she would hear words that would mark a spy. 
Something was about to happen. 

Something did happen, but not what Chub and Cheeb had 
expected. Sudden as the crack of a gun, a sharp wind hit the 
grove. The stiff, dry fronds of in palm leaves crackled, a 
branch broke off, the flame of the torches blew out lengthwise 
in long fiery streaks. The roar of distant water rose in their ears. 
Whish-sh-sh, the wind whistled by! 

In a moment all was confusion. The guests scattered, crying, 
“Hurricane, hurricane!” The wind rose, blowing faster, faster, 
with greater violence every moment. 

“Hurricane!” shouted Chang. “Chub, Cheebul,” she cried in 
sudden terror. Chub and Cheeb clung together against a tree. 


Leeboy came running up driving Wimpy. He lifted Cheeb to 
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IN A MOMENT ALL WAS CONFUSION. THE GUESTS 


its back, set little Chang and Chub behind her, and drove the 
strong wise beast out of the grove. The wind blew them along. 
If they had had to go against the wind, they would never have 
reached the bungalow. 

Mother was clinging to the veranda posts, crying out words 
that were blown away before they could be heard. She clasped 
Sibyl frantically in her arms. Leeboy was closing and barring 
the wooden shutters. Then he carried all Mrs. Compton’s lovely 
bamboo furniture into the house and barricaded the door. 

The telephone rang madly. “Don’t get scared,” Daddy’s 
voice came over cheerfully. “I'll be home as soon as I can, but 
first I have to see the Yard battened down, you know.” His 
voice came crackling over the wire. “Hold everything and do 
what Chang and Leeboy say. They know. Better sleep in the 
bath-r..... ” there was a crack and the wire was silent. 

“Cut off!” cried Mrs. Compton. “Telephone’s down! Oh, oh!” 

Wham! Something hit the roof. 

“Big tree fall on verandah,” said Chang. 

Wham! Something struck the heavy barred shutters of the 
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SCATTERED, CRYING, “HURRICANE, HURRICANE!” 


living room and crashed right through. It looked like a spar 
from the Navy Yard. 

Wham, bang, all night the wind roared by. Daddy came in 
with the first daylight. Mother and Cheeb and Chub were try- 
ing to sleep on mattresses on the bathroom floor. 

“How long is this going to keep up?” cried Mother. 

“No telling,” yelled Daddy. “Barometer is falling, wind 
velocity is increasing. Hurricanes move in circles. We’re in the 
middle of the whirl. Likely get the same thing as it circles round 
on the way back.” He kissed them all, even Chub, and fell asleep 
as soon as his head hit the mattress. 

But the rest of them couldn’t sleep any more. Chang made 
breakfast, and they ate fearfully, seeing all kinds of objects fly- 
ing by on the air, even to a poor little squealing puppy. Sud- 
denly Mother began to weep, as she looked out at the way the 
wind had plucked the palms bare. 

“Oh, Missis Plompton, Ma’am, what is the sad matter?” 


“Oh, my prize chickens, my beautiful fighting cocks, they'll 
all be ruined!” 
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“Oh, no, Missis Plompton, Ma’am, the chicken house is now 
under the back porch. The wind have moved it during the 
night.” 

“And what has happened to poor Mr. Micawber and her 
kittens, do you suppose?” Mr. Micawber, a very wild native cat, 
which had yowled with terror at the first frightening roar of the 
wind, and dashed away in a fit, answered that question now for 
herself. She had crawled up the chimney, taking three kittens 
with her, and now fell out with a yowl. 

“Oh, my, look,” cried Mother suddenly. “A tidal wave!” 

They rushed to the front door where a small peep window 
could be opened. Water from the lagoon had been blown up 
through the grove and, while they slept, had risen to within 
two feet of their very steps. Dozens of lizards, the friendly little 
blue gekkos, and snakes had taken refuge on the verandah. 

“Serves me right,” howled Sibyl. “I wrote back to Boston 
that we had the ocean at our very door. And now we have!” 

A cocoanut flying through the air struck heavily against a 
porch post, imbedding itself in the wood. The wind rose. Mr. 
Micawber let out a domconiocel yow] and leaped straight up into 
the air, then shot away, abandoning her kittens. 

“Well, I guess Chang was right,” Sibyl said close to Chub’s 
ear, “she said nobody could get away from the island and I 
guess no one will.” 

Daddy woke up around eleven o’clock and, although they 
implored him not to, he went out. He took Leeboy and his 
brother with him, all tied together with rope. They came back 
in about a half hour. 

“She’s traveling in circles. She’s coming back,” he shouted, 
“worse than ever. Put all the mattresses up around the walls of 
the hall. Chub, you help Leeboy. Well, for gosh sake, Chub,” 
he yelled, “w hat are you doing?” 

“Trying to get a candid camera shot, sir,” Chub had the 
camera pointed through a knot hole in the kitchen shutter. 
“Aye, aye, sir, coming!” 

“Stop trembling , Siby 1,” said Mother: “You lived through an 
earthquake in Ciibeenia when Daddy was away with the Fleet.” 
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“But an earthquake doesn’t last al] the time!” cried Siby]. 

Well, if you get tired enough, you can go to sleep, even in a 
hurricane. Just when they finally did fall asleep they didn’t 
know, nor how long they slept, but when they woke it was 
almost quiet. Oh, of course, the wind was still making about 





THEY RESCUED THE FIGHTING COCKS AND THE KITTENS 


seventy miles an hour. Dad, who had been up for a long time, 
said things were better now, and that the hurricane would prob- 
ably have blown itself away from the island by night. 

In the afternoon Daddy went out again to see what was left 
at the Navy Yard, and Chang, who had been hiding in the 


clothes press, came out and took Mr. Micawber and her kittens 
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out of the hole for the stove chimney. Cheeb and Chub and 
Chang then ventured out and waded the moat surrounding the 
house, and gathered up the flotsam and jetsam. There were 
cocoanuts, limes, breadfruit, birds. They waded under the 
house and rescued the ruffled cocks, which they brought into 
the kitchen. 

“I think we can all sleep in our beds tonight,” said Daddy 
when he came in for dinner. So the mattresses were all lugged 
back where they came from. “Barometer’s rising,” he said. “It’s 
a good thing.” 

The sun rose on a battered isle the following morning. The 
last breath of the hurricane had pased during the night. The frail 
little native houses had gone down like so much grass. Scarcely 
a thatched dwelling was left standing. 

“Oh, look, Missy Cheebul,” cried Chang, as they ventured 
down the road, “my house. She is gone! My, my, Missis Plomp- 
ton, Ma’am, now Chang and Leeboy have to live with this so 
dear and lovely Plomptons family until bimeby we build a new 
house.” She seemed very pleased. She had Chub take a picture 
of the ruins—a pile of straw. 

“You know,” said Chub mysteriously, as they dropped be- 
hind the others, “It’s very strange the way things happen. Take 
this hurricane, now, coming just when we were about to get 
evidence. Now what can we tell your father? What do we 
really know? You can’t just go around arresting people because 
they give you a present.” 

“Tll say you can’t,” assented Cheeb gloomily. “And I don’t 
want to bother Daddy with something which I don’t feel so 
sure about any more, when he’s got so much to do right now. 
One time, I am just as sure; I feel it that that Jap is an enemy. 
And then, again, I feel silly about it,” she ended mournfully. 

“If we could only prove it,” Chub groaned. 

“Well,” said Sibyl, “even if they laugh at us, let’s tell Daddy 
and Mother at dinner. I'll tell you, I have a hunch. I just feel 
like telling Daddy right now! I'll telephone him at the Yard.” 

But Lieutenant Compton wasn’t at the Yard. He was piloting 
a vessel out of the harbor. 
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“Yes,” he said when he reached home, “That transport for — 
the Orient got off. I took her out to the five-mile limit.” 

“Any passengers?” asked Mother. “Any one I know?” It was 
a matter of great interest, who came and went, when you lived 
in Guam, where there were so few American families. 

“No,” said Daddy carelessly, “only a couple of Japs. One 
from the Nagaki shop, and the other from the Governor's 
house, both bound for the Philippines. Say, what’s the matter 
with you, Cheeb?” 

“Nothing, nothing, Daddy. I... just choked... on my soup.” 
Sibyl didn’t sound very convincing, even to herself. 

“These children are all worn out with the excitement,” said 
Mother. “Chub actually looks pale under his tan. They must go 
right to bed directly after supper. Well, you can have some 
ginger ale on the porch first.” 

As soon as coffee was served to the grownups, Chub drew 
Cheeb aside. “Jeepers creepers! They were spies all right, get- 
ting away on the first boat, to carry their spy news. Jeepers.” 

“Army beepers!” said Cheeb, “a fine Secret Service you 
turned out to be!” 

“Me!” cried Chub, outraged. “Why didn’t you tell him? He’s 
your Dad.” He sat down at the end of the sofa, plunged in 
gloom. 

Cheeb sat down at the other end. “I can’t tell him now,” she 
said in a very small voice, mournfully. “It wouldn’t do any 
good and would just worry him.” They drank their ginger ale 
in disgruntled silence. 

Then both of them sat up and listened to what Daddy was 
saying as he came out on the porch with Mother. “I can’t do 
much here until the wreckage is cleared away,” he said, “and 
the younger officers can look after that perfectly well. They 
just have to follow my instructions and erect the sheds and 
other buildings as they were before. Besides, I want to have a 
personal conference with the Navy Intelligence in the Philip- 
pines. So I think we might as well take our vacation now. 
There’s a transport sailing for the Orient on Saturday. We can 
take leave beginning then. 
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“What do you say, Cheeb? And Chub, too? What do you 
say, Mother?” 

“Um,” said Mother, “as long as the school house is blown 
down. Yes, perhaps it would be as good a time as any. A sea 
voyage might rest us after the excitement. Yes, I think it would 


be lovely. We'll all go to the Philippines.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


FROG-FUN 
A Granddaddy frog in a lily-pool, 


Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 
Sits on his lily-pad footstool, 
Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 
There in the deep, wide stretch of the dark, 
While crickets strum and stray dogs bark, 
He goes on a dismal, froggy lark. 
Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 


All through the slumbering night-long, 
Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 

He waits for a buzzing mosquito-song. 
Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 

When a mosquito goes tsinging by, 

Flick goes his tongue, blink goes his eye, 

Gulp goes mosquito, quick as Pie! 
Crrr—oak, Crrr—oak! 

—FRrances ZANG 
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ANGLEWORMS ON TOAST 


By MacKiniay Kantor 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Once THERE was a boy named Thomas. He lived 
with his parents, his little sister, a lady collie, a boy 
cat, and a cook. All of these were civilized, but 
Thomas was not. He only looked civilized. 

Thomas used to perform a dreadful trick. It was 
a savage trick, worthy of cannibals. Whenever any 
one asked Thomas what he wished to eat, he would 
say, “I'll have some angleworms. Creamed angle- 
worms. On toast.” 

This made people sick. Every one in his family felt sick at 
the very idea. Except the cat and the collie, who did not mind 
at all. 








At breakfast time, Tom would say, “For me, creamed angle- 
worms on toast.” 
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His mother would grow pale and his father would grow dis- 
gusted. Very. His little sister would shshshshivwver. . . . The 
cook would turn green. 





Thomas attended the sort of school where you have lunch at 
school. And when lunch time came, you know what he asked 
for. Annnnnnnngle-worrrrrmmmmmms. 

The children sickened and swooned. Also Thomas’s teacher, 
who was frail. Very. 





They studied Tom’s behavior, and made charts about it. But 
that did no good whatsoever. Thomas still wanted worms. At 
least, he pretended that he did. He laughed heartily at the misery 
of other people, whom he made so pale. 

When he attended a Sunday School picnic, he did not ask for 
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potato salad, tomatoes, oranges, cookies or sandwiches. No! He 
asked for annnnnngle-worrrrrmmmmms on toast. He even 
made the minister sick. 

One day, lazy Thomas decided to stay home from school. He 
planned to remain comfortably in bed, reading all the old 
comics. He knew that he would not be allowed to stay at home 
unless he were sick, so he pretended to be sick. 

He coughed. And moaned. And whispered in a weak voice, 
“Leave me in peace.” 





His mother and his little sister stole away. The collie lay on 
the foot of Tom’s bed, and the cat curled on the floor. They 
felt very sorry for Thomas. Thomas felt happy, though naughty. 
He read comics. 

At lunch time came Mother, Little Sister and Colored Cook. 

“We regret that you are ill,” said Mother, or words to that 
effect. “What would you prefer for your luncheon? How 
about broth, gruel, a poached egg, a boullion cube, but more 
especially broth?” 

Thomas opened one eye. (He had hidden his comics under 
the bedclothes). ““Angleworms,” said Thomas. “I will have 
angleworms. Creamed. On toast.” 

The whole household looked at one another. Even the collie 
and the cat. 
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They all went down to the garden. They dug and dug and 
dug. 
The cook put a saucepan carefully on the stove, while, out- 


side, the family dug and dug and dug. 





At last they found that which they were seeking. A lot of 
thats. 


They took them into the kitchen. 
Mother and Cook worked and worked and worked, with 
cream and flour and butter, and (I hesitate to tell you) other 


things. 
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Then, when all was ready, the family went upstairs. Thomas 
lay in his bed, reading comics. He was reading about Superman. 

“Look out,” the wicked spies were crying, “here comes 
Superman!” 

Look out, Thomas! Let us all cry together. Here come— 
angleworms on toast! 








Ugh. Thomas was sick. Very. 

When he recovered, he hastened to school. He did not wish 
any more angleworms on toast. He did not even wish to read 
any more comics. 

Nowadays, Thomas prefers eggs, chipped beef, green peas, 


salmon, and other lovely things, all creamed, on toast. 
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JERRY AND JOEY 


By Heten Haman Joseru 


Illustrated by Marc Simont 


Jerry was just eight years old. He had a big brother, Dick, who 
played baseball and football and who could swim very well. He 
had a little sister, Bessie, who had short yellow curls and blue 
eyes and was very pretty. 

But Jerry, you see, wasn’t big and strong and he wasn’t 
pretty. Nobody ever said he was a wonderful skater or base- 
ball player because he wasn’t. Nobody said, “My! How beauti- 
ful he is!” because he wasn’t. All they said was, “Hello, Jerry,” 
and he would say, “Hello.” 

Once in a while Jerry wished he could be a little bit special— 
some way. But he really didn’t know how to go about it. So he 
didn’t bother about it at home or at school. He just kept saying 
“Hello” to people when they said it to him. 

Dick, Jerry and Bessie lived with their Mother and Grand- 
mother. Grandma kept house and cooked for them all. The boys 
and Bessie went to school. Mother went out sewing every day. 

One day, when Mother was sewing in a big house far up- 
town, she saw some funny little legs in polka dot bloomers 
sticking out of the wastebasket. She pulled them out and there 
was a dirty little wooden clown tied to strings, with his head 
broken off at the neck. 

“Oh, may I have this little wooden doll?” she asked. 

“Why, of course,” said the lady of the house. “My children 
broke it and threw it away. Perhaps you can mend it. Only it 
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isn’t a doll. It’s a marionette. You can dance him up and down ~ 
by pulling the strings.” 

“Oh,” said Jerry’s mother, and she pulled a string and one 
little leg kicked out at her. “He’s funny,” she said, “T’ll take him 
home and fix him up.” 

That evening she brought him home in her big bag, and 
showed him to the children. 

Dick laughed. “I don’t want it,” he said. “I haven’t got time 
to play with dolls.” 

“I like my big dolly better,” said Bessie. 

“T like him,” said Jerry, “Maybe I can mend him. And I'll 
call him Joey.” 

Mother took the clown costume off and washed and ironed 
it. Without his red-and-white polka dot suit, Joey was a slim, 
wooden puppet. Jerry found some nails and some glue and tape 
and fastened the little head firmly upon the neck. They sat Joey 
on the mantel to dry, next to the clock that ticked very loud and 
slow. Joey sat very still listening to the slow tick-tock until the 
family began to talk at the table. They talked fast and it was 
jollier than the sound of the clock. So then Joey listened to the 
table-talk, all through supper. 

After supper Mother and Jerry dressed Joey and strung him 
up again. The big, clean, red ruff hid his broken neck. 

“Now he’s fixed, what do you do with him?” Grandma 
asked. 

“I know,” said Jerry. “I know about marionettes. We had 
them in school once.” He turned on the radio and danced Joey 
around the room. Jerry hopped along to the music. 

They looked, they all looked. Bessie sat wide-eyed on the 
floor, Dick came in to watch, Grandma stopped knitting, 
Mother put down her book. Every one of them looked at Jerry 
and Joey dancing. 

“Gee, you dance that clown marionette swell!” said Dick. 
“Let me try.” He tried but his hands were too heavy. 

‘Me, too,” said Bessie, but she tangled the marionette strings, 
tight away, and Joey hung in a tight bunch of twisted arms and 
legs. Jerry had to untangle him. 
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“Jerry does it best,” said Grandma. 

“Yes, Jerry sure is good at it!” said Dick. 

That night Jerry went to bed very happy. “I can dance the 
marionette clown best,” he thought, “even Dick said so.” It 
gave him a new, special feeling inside. He hung Joey on the 
bedpost and kept peeking at him until he fell asleep. 

Jerry was pretty good at his school work, but there was one 
part of school Jerry dreaded. It was gymnasium. Now, Jerry 
wasn’t a coward. He could turn a somersault on the mats, he 
could jump far enough, and he chinned himself on the parallel 
bars when his turn came. He always did the things they told 
him to do; but he never tried other things, never. He was little 
and not as strong as some of the boys in his class. They would 
jump up and swing, hanging by their heels, on the rings when- 
ever the gym teacher’s back was turned. Jerry never did. And, 
as for climbing high up on the ropes, Jerry thought that some 
day when he was big like Dick he might, but meanwhile—Well, 
Jerry just didn’t like the gymnasium. 

Dick often bragged about the stunts he did there. He was 
strong and clever at such things; he just couldn’t understand 
Jerry. Often, while they undressed at night, they argued about 
climbing the ropes. Dick loved to go all the way up and then to 
slide down fast. “Why don’t you try, Jerry?” he asked. 

“I do, I go up a little ways,” said Jerry. 

“Aw, just off the floor,” said Dick. “Sissy!” 

Jerry didn’t deny this. He just picked Joey off a chair and 
hung him high on a peg on the door for the night. 

“He’s not afraid up in the air,” said Dick. 

“‘He’s safe on a peg,” said Jerry and went to sleep. 

Dick didn’t go to sleep so fast. He wanted his own brother to 
do all the things a boy should do. He had an idea. “T’ll do it to- 
morrow,” he mumbled to himself in the dark. “It’ll break him 
of being afraid.” 

The next morning the boys walked to school as usual. If 
Jerry had looked, he would have noticed that Dick’s sweater 
bulged under his coat. Almost always the boys met at the gate 
to go home together, but sometimes Dick stayed after school 
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““JERRY DOES IT BEST,” SAID GRANDMA 


to play baseball or basketball. So when Dick said, “Come to the 
gym for me after school.” Jerry said, “All right,” and trotted 
along to his room. 

After school, Jerry wandered over to the gymnasium to find 
Dick. As he got inside the big, gray room it was empty and 
silent. “Funny, the boys must be outside playing baseball,” 
thought Jerry. I wonder why Dick said he’d meet me here.” 

He looked around. The parallel bars, the horses, everything 
stood along the walls, neat and tidy. But there were a lot of mats 
piled double over the floor, around one of the ropes that Dick 
loved to climb and Jerry didn’t. 

Jerry looked up the rope. Then he said, “Oh!” High up, 
where the rope hung from an iron hook, dangled a polka-dot 
marionette, his own Joey! 
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“Dick did it. Dick did it, I know,” 
said Jerry. He looked around and 
called loudly, “Oh, Dick, Dick!” 
The place was silent and empty. No- 
body was near. “If I go out and get 
him, he will laugh at me; all the kids 
will,” thought Jerry. “I bet they all 
know. I bet they all saw Dick put 
Joey up there.” 

The little clown hung smiling 
against the ceiling, his legs waggling 
just a little. Jerry was hot inside be- 
cause he was angry; and he was cold, 
too, because he was afraid. He knew 
there was just one thing he had to 
do. So—he started to climb with all 
the strength in his thin arms and legs. 
Jerry was angry and so got quite a 
way up before his hands began to 
hurt. He kept on going, though, his 
legs and his arms, his legs and then 
his arms. They grew tired but he 
kept moving them up and up, a little 
and then a little more, grasping the 
rope a bit higher each try, a little 
nearer to Jocy. 
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He didn’t look down to see how far he had climbed. But he 
kept looking up, inch by inch, to see how far he had to go. On 
and on. How sore his hands were! Would he never reach it? 
His legs moved heavily, slowly. Tears were running down his 
face but he didn’t know it. He was almost at the top, but not 
quite—not quite. Such a little bit more of the rope to do—just 
a last tiny bit—and at last—at last he grabbed Joey by the leg. 
The marionette fell off his high perch onto Jerry’s shoulder and 
sprawled there. 

Then Jerry looked down. The floor and mats seemed miles 
away. He couldn’t move. He wouldn’t even look down there 
again. He just hunched himself tight, clinging to the rope. 

Now, Dick liked a joke, and when he put Joey up there he 
had really thought it was just funny. So did the other boys. But 
out playing ball Dick began to have a very queer, uncomforta- 
ble feeling. What if Jerry fell and hurt himself? He was a very 
little fellow. Dick hadn’t thought of that before. He dropped 
his bat and he started to run as fast as he could for the gym- 
nasium. The other boys ran after him. 

As they neared the door they heard Jerry calling. They 
dashed in and stood in a silent group. Then, “Come on down, 
Jerry,” Dick shouted, “Slide down the rope.” 

“T can’t,” Jerry called. He just couldn’t. 

Well, it wasn’t long before the boys got him down. 

“Gee, I’m sure sorry, Jerry,” said Dick. “I forgot how high 
it is for a little kid.” 

“But he sure got up all the way! Can you beat it?” said the 
big boys. “Great stuff, Jerry,” and they pounded him on the 
back. 

Jerry picked up his little clown and stiffened his wobbly legs 
to walk. “Let’s go home,” he said and grinned with trembling 
lips. They all went home. 

That night in bed Dick said to Jerry, “You’re a great kid, 
honest, Jerry. The fellows all think you’ve got the stuff it takes. 
We'll start tomorrow and make a real ball player out of you.” 

Jerry was very proud. He looked at Joey hanging on his peg 
and thanked him silently. But to Dick he just said, “Sure.” 
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ADVENTURE ON ARAN 


By Acnes C. LEHMAN 
Illustrated by The Author 





Tere was unusual excitement in the little thatched cottage of 
the Collins family. In fact, in almost every house on Inishmaan, 
there was the same hurry and bustle. There had been a terrific 
storm the night before on the Atlantic Ocean surrounding the 
three islands of Aran, and whenever that occurred there was 
always wreckage to be found the morning after. 

Mary was hurriedly combing her black hair in front of the 
cracked looking-glass on the turf-smoked wall in the kitchen. 
Tom, already dressed in his blue jersey and home-made woolen 
skirt, was busily lacing his cowhide pampooties. He had al- 
most eleven years on him, as he proudly told everybody. 

“Ts it near ready you are, childer?” asked Father. He stooped 
to light his pipe from a piece of burning turf on the hearth. 

“Ay, we'll be with you in a minute now,” replied Mary, fast- 
ening the hooks of her red woolen skirt. 

“T think we’ll be having another storm soon,” said Mother. 
“And just look at those sea gulls flying inland. That always 
means bad weather, so it does.”” Mother looked anxiously out 
on the waters of the bay. 
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“Don’t worry so, acushla. Tom and Mary are good at the 
rowing, and I’m not so bad myself at all,” laughed Father as he 
smiled down on Mother. “We will make a quick trip, with the 
help of God, and mayhap we’ll be back before another storm 
breaks. Just think of all the fine things we’ll be bringing you.” 

“Tl be praying God and his blessed angels to guard you and 
keep you safe from all harm then.” 

“Good-by now, Mother, and don’t you be worrying about 
us,” called back Mary and Tom. They dashed out of the 
kitchen door, scattering to right and left the chickens that had 
been pecking on the dirt floor. 

It was still early in the morning as they followed their father 
down the rocky road which led to the sea, but already many 
curraghs, or canvas covered canoes, could be seen out on the 
water. Overhead the sky was a deep, dark blue, and big gray 
clouds floated lazily by. Near the horizon, however, could be 
seen an ominous coppery tint which usually meant bad weather 
ahead. But the islanders were so accustomed to the “Old Sea,” 
as they called the Atlantic, that they paid little attention to her 
ever changing moods. 

In a few minutes Father, Tom and Mary reached the cove 
where they came upon a row of black curraghs turned upside 
down. Raising their own boat on their shoulders, they carried 
it down to the water’s edge. Presently they were out on the 
rough waters of the bay, and all three were rowing. Mary was 
almost as good as Tom who often went out on fishing trips. 

“[’m wondering what luck we'll be having. Wouldn’t it be 
grand if we should find something of value this day,” said Mary, 
her blue eyes flashing with excitement. 

“Ay, it would be fine so,” answered Father. ““We’ll be need- 
ing luck, what with the drought on us this summer.” 

“Just look at all the curraghs in the bay yonder!” said Tom. 
“They must have found something worth while.” 

“If we could but find treasure worth many pounds, then 
when I have a few more years on me I could be going to 
America,” exclaimed Mary wistfully. 

“We might go there in the curragh; all that is necessary is just 
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to keep on rowing,” laughed Father. “The next stop is America, 
they do be saying. But I’m thinking people there aren’t so well 
off any more.” 

“No, but wouldn’t it be fine to see real automobiles racing 
around like mad,” said Mary. “And Father Faherty says there 
are trains that go under the ground, and even over the top of 
your very head. Just think how grand it would be, too, if I 
could be wearing one of those stylish hats. Mary McDonough 
brought one back from New York, and she let me try it on.” 

“Yes, and she brought back some high-heeled shoes, too,” 
laughed Tom. “I saw her take a tumble on the rocks!” 

“Ay, those fancy clothes won’t do for this part of the world,” 
said Father. 

“But those fast automobiles—” began Tom. 

“Here we are near the rocks,” interrupted Father. “Instead 
of going with the other boats, let’s try our luck on this spot. We 
may find some lumber washed ashore in the coves. We'll be 
needing it for the new shed for the goats. Steady there, Tom, 
pull hard on your right oar, and we'll be making a safe landing.” 

“Look, there are some boards already.” Mary jumped out 
onto the sandy beach at the foot of the steep cliffs. . 

“We'll tie the boat in this cove, but we'll have to work fast 
now as the tide will soon be turning,” said Father. 

They went swiftly from rock to rock and picked up what- 
ever the sea had scattered: old lumber, torn nets, and odd pieces 
of canvas. All these Tom tied together with a heavy rope. 

“Give the lumber to me, Tom, and I’ll take it up on the rocks 
yonder so that it will be safe from the tide,” called Father. 

“Mind yourself, Father,” warned Mary as the air was rent 
by the deafening cries of the sea birds. “The sea gulls are angry, 
and they'll try to keep you away from their nests.” 

“Tis careful you should be of the wet seaweed, also. "Tis 
slippery from the storm of last night,” put in Tom. 

“And me, with nigh half a hundred years on me, you're 
warning,” laughed Father. He climbed slowly and carefully up 
the steep face of the rocks. “If the Old Sea wants me, it’ll get 
me, so it will,” he added. 
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It was difficult climbing these rocks at any time, but the 
islanders were used to them and thought little of it. All the three 
islands were almost entirely covered with rocks. In fact, every 
bit of land had to be made on top of the rocks. But the island 
people would tell you that, although the land was poor, the sea 
was rich enough to make a good average. 

Mary and Tom were busy running in and out of the water, 
dragging empty boxes and lumber up onto the beach. Bobbing 
up and down in the water nearby were some oranges which 
they gathered eagerly. Oranges were a great treat since no 
fruit could be grown on the island because of severe storms. 

“Just to think they can pick these right off the trees in 
America, and apples and pears too,” remarked Mary. 

“Ay, ‘tis said until recent years they could almost pick gold 
right off the streets there,” said Tom as he piled the fruit into 
an empty crate which had been washed ashore. 

“Look, Tom, do you see something shining in the sand over 
there?” Mary ran and stooped to pick up a glittering object 
beside a rock. After brushing off sand and shells, they examined 
what seemed to be a gold necklace with a long amber pendant. 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed Mary. “It must be very valu- 
able. Just to think my wish has come true. Perhaps it will bring 
us much money. Father will be the one who can tell us, that’s 
sure. I can hardly wait until I do be showing it to him.” 

“Put it around your neck. It will be safe so,” advised Tom. 
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The children had been so busy they had not noticed the 
heavy clouds piling up on the horizon, and a storm was almost 
on top of them before they knew it. 

“Come along quickly, Mary,” called Tom. “T’ll take these 
boxes to the landing on the ledge above us. Then we'll have to 
try for the flat rocks there. We can’t go back by sea now! We 
can get the curragh later. Watch out while you follow me.” 

As the children climbed up the rocks the noise of the sea birds 
grew louder. The wind, too, added its share to the deafening 
uproar. 

“Look sharp, Mary,” cried Tom as he climbed warily up the 
wet rocks. 

“How am I to see when it is almost pitch dark,” cried Mary. 

“Be careful what you lay hold of. If you mistook a gull or a 
cormorant for something solid, you might go tumbling down 
to the sea. When we go after birds’ eggs here, we have to be 
watching every move.’ 

Tom had hardly finished talking when Mary felt something 
feathery under her touch. She cried out in her fright as a power- 
ful wing dealt her a sharp blow across the face. From the thou- 
sands of birds near by there came a wild chorus of screams and 
chattering protest. In the midst of all this noise Mary thought she 
heard her name called from above, but the uproar was too great 
for her to be sure. 

“Draw your knife, Tom, and frighten the birds away,” called 
Mary as soon as she could get her breath. 

Tom promptly drew his knife and fought with a will, thrust- 
ing and striking right and left. The birds grew almost as fright- 
ened as the children, and soon left them alone. 

Suddenly from the top of the cliff they heard a familiar voice, 
and staring upward they could dimly see Father’s head project- 
ing over the brink of the rocks above. 

“Steady now, children,” he shouted. “I’m throwing a rope 
down, and I'll be pulling you to the top.” 

Almost immediately a rope was lowered, but the wind blew it 
against a ledge of the rocks above them, and there it remained, 
notwithstanding all Father’s efforts to dislodge it. 
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“Oh, I wish I were safe at home,” said Mary, trying hard 
not to cry. She clung to the jagged rock with chilled fingers. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mary. Father will go after another rope,” 
consoled Tom. Young though he was, he had already learned 
the need to be calm in an emergency. 
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TOM GAVE THE SIGNAL FOR THE ASCENT 


“I’m going after another rope, and I’ll bring the Kellys back 
with me,” yelled Father. “Stay right where you are, and we'll 
have you safe up here ere long.” 

Tom and Mary were squeezed into a small cleft of the rocks. 
They caught glimpses of the huge white-crested waves dashing 
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against the rocks below them. Although they were some twenty 
feet above the water, their heavy woolen clothes were soaked 
with the spray and they were becoming numb from the sharp 
wind. 

It seemed a long time before help came, but in reality it was 
only a short while before Father returned with Tom Kelly and 
his two stalwart sons. A second rope was thrown down to them, 
but this time it hung too far out for Tom to reach it. 

“Shake the rope hard,” Tom shouted. The rope became a 
moving figure S against the cliff, and after a few vain efforts 
Tom succeeded in catching hold of it. He tied the rope around 
Mary’s waist, and gave the signal for the ascent. Tom knew 
just how this should be done, since often when hunting for 
birds’ eggs on the cliffs it was necessary to be pulled up in this 
way. 

The men hauled vigorously from the top and Mary rose 
slowly up along the wet black rocks, up, up, up. When she 
reached the very top of the rocks at last, the first thing she saw 
was Father’s pale and anxious face leaning over her. Another 
face was there, too, and when she recognized Mother, tears of 
joy ran down her face. 

A few minutes later Tom was brought up, and although 
somewhat dazed, he, too, was none the worse for his experience. 

Later that morning there was great rejoicing in the white- 
washed cottage facing the sea. Mother was enormously relieved 
to have her family all safe at home again. Once more the “Old 
Sea” had been cheated, and she was grateful. To celebrate the 
occasion, with their meal of fried fish, potatoes and tea, they 
were given raisin cake which was usually reserved for holidays 
and feast days. 

After the meal was over, Mary and Tom sat contentedly be- 
fore the turf fire wrapped up in blankets. Mary was still excited 
about the wonderful necklace she had found, but even when 
Father told her there was no fortune in it at all, she didn’t seem 
to mind. She even forgot about far away America, and told her- 
self that home was a pretty good place after all. 
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Illustration by Henry Pitz from Tuere Was a Horse 


THE WAY OF THE STORYTELLER 
Reviews by Puyius FENNER* 


“I will tell you a story that has given me good laughter for 
years,” said the Spanish peasant to Ruth Sawyer, who wrote the 
wonderful new book about storytelling. THe Way oF THE 
STORYTELLER (Viking. $2.50) tells not only of the joys of 
storytelling, but gives eleven of Ruth Sawyer’s stories, good for 
telling. 

Many are the collections to “give us good laughter.” Whether 
they be old or new makes little difference. Howard Pyle, that 
great American writer, wrote the never failing Wonprr Clock 
(Harpers. $2.50), stories worth telling again and again. Joseph 
Jacobs with his EneiisH Farry Tares (Putnam. $1.75), 
Seumas Macmanus with DoneGAL Wonper Book (Stokes. $2), 
Parker Fillmore with Micuty Mixxo (Harcourt. $2.25), and 
Wanda Gag’s incomparable TaLes rrom Grimm (Coward. 
$2) are all waiting. 

To tell or read a story well, one must enjoy it. Richard 
Hughes’ Don’t BLAME ME and THe Spiper’s Pace (Harpers. 
$1.50 each) are collections of nonsense stories, if you feel in the 
mood for them. Lesley Frost’s Nor Reatiy! (Coward. $2) and 
J. B. S. Haldane’s My Frienp Mr. Leakey (Harpers. $1.75) 
will keep any crowd amused. Some frosty night when a fire is 
good, get out Arthur Chrisman’s SHEN oF THE SEA (Dutton. 
$2) and read “Four Generals” or “Pies of a Princess.” STREET 
oF LirrLe SHops by Margery Bianco (Doubleday. $1.50) has 
a special appeal hard to withstand, with “Mr. A and Mr. P” 
and ““The Baker’s Daughter.” 

“See your story first,” says Ruth Sawyer, “make it live for 
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you to the point where you can make it live for others.” Charles 
Finger’s “Hungry Old Witch” in TaLes From Sitver Lanps 
(Doubleday. $2.50) begins “She was a witch, she was old, and 
she was always hungry.” The spell is cast. Your listeners are 
with you. Or take “The Terrible Stranger” in Story PARADE 
Biue Boox (Winston. $1.75). Read it and reread it. Enjoy it. 
Think about it. Feel it, and then make it live for others. ““Win- 
ter it was, and the night drawn down cold and dark above the 
white ground.” Or “Ebeneezer Never-Could-Sneezer” in 
Story Parave Rep Book. If you can get the lightness, the 
humor, the sense of the ridiculous, others will laugh. 

Ov’ Paut by Glen Rounds (Holiday. $2); YANKEE DoopLe’s 
Cousins by A. Malcolmson (Houghton. $2.50): these are 
legends with a flavor of our own past. TaLEs oF A FINNISH 
Tupa by Bowman and Bianco (Albert Whitman. $2.50); 
Tates oF Baron Muncnausen, edited by John Martin 
(Houghton. $2.50); Russtan Wonper Book by Post Wheeler 
with its beautiful language (Appleton. $3); and his ALBANIAN 
Wownpber Book (Doubleday. $2) with its strange atmosphere 
of underground worlds, giants and dwarfs: these are full of 
Old World magic. In Mexico Tuey Say by Patricia Ross 
(Knopf. $2.50) and THe Boy Wuo Coutp Do Anytuine by 
Anita Brenner (Scott. $2.50) are both folktale collections from 
Mexico, rich in imagination. 

To quote from Ruth Sawyer again: “Stories that make for 
wonder. Stories that make for laughter. Stories that stir one 
within with an understanding of the true nature of courage, of 
love, of beauty. Stories that make one tingle with high adven- 
ture.” Such stories I have offered you. You will find many 
others for yourself—to read in camp on rainy summer days in 
front of cabin fireplaces; on the porch at evening when the 
family is gathered together with unaccustomed leisure. These 
are the times for the storyteller. And lucky it is that there are 
so many stories waiting for the searcher. 


*Phyllis Fenner has made two collections of her own favorites for 


the story hour: THere Was a Horse (Knopf) and Time to Laueu, to 
be published in October (Knopf). 
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It was one of those hot afternoons when no one feels very ambitious. 
Mrs. Puzzlewit and the children were shelling peas on the porch. 

“Why is a pig in the parlor like a forest fire?” asked Nancy. 

“Oh, I can answer that,” said Peter. “Because both of them should 
be put out as soon as possible. Can you answer this one? What is the 
noblest musical instrument?” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit laughed. “I think it must be the upright piano.” 

“That’s right,” cried Peter. “Now you ask one, Mother.” 

“Why is baseball a fragile game?” said Mrs, Puzzlewit. 

Nancy wrinkled up her nose. “Because you play it on plates,” she 
answered. “What is the difference between a light fog and a tall man?” 

“One is called mist and the other mister,” cried Tom. “I made up 
a beheading puzzle the other day. Do you want to hear it?” 

“Goodness!” cried Nancy. “What on earth is a beheading puzzle?” 

“Well, you take a word like spray,” Tom explained. “When you 
behead it, you cut off the first letter. That leaves pray. Then you 
behead it again and it becomes ray. I made my puzzle in rhyme, and 
Pll tell you one to show what I mean. 


The mother had no right to scold 
Her little boy for catching cold, 
The child was only three years old.” 


“TI see,” said Nancy. “Go ahead and tell us the rest.” 
So Tom began. 


The wizard took a willow 
And gave a beating to the 
He said: “ "Iwill cure her of the oe 











The mate came up and took the ‘ 
The captain turned upon his 
The sailors cried: “We’ve caught an ‘ag 











The farmer sold a load of 
And bought some coal to furnish 
And cook the things he had to 
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The engineer had felt the 
Of driving his high-powered 
Through all the pouring summer 








When they had finished guessing, Mrs. Puzzlewit said she had a 
spelling test she would like to try on them. 

“Tll begin with Peter,” she cried. “You must spell the words very 
quickly, or you’re out. The first is read, to read a book.” 

“R-E-A-D,” answered Peter promptly. 

“Now seed.” 

“S-E-E-D.” 

“Now need, to need bread.” 

Peter grunted. “K,” he began. “K-N-E-A-D.” 

“Wrong,” cried Mrs, Puzzlewit. “You knead dough, but you need 
bread.” 

The children laughed. “I know another one like that,” said Nancy. 
“Let me try it on Tom. Spell oak, Tom.” 

“Q-A-K,” answered her brother. 

“Joke.” 

“J-O-K-E.” 

“Now spell the white of an egg.” 

“Y-” Tom said, and then caught himself. “W-H-I-T-E,” he cried. 

Nancy was disappointed. “I suppose you guessed because it was so 
soon after mother’s,” she said. “Almost every one says Y-O-L-K.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit cleared away the shells of the peas. “If one of you 
will run in and get some toothpicks or match sticks and two cups, 
Pll show you how to play a game,” she said. 

Tom brought the things out, and Mrs. Puzzlewit gave each of the 
boys two toothpicks. She put the cups in the middle of the table at 
arm’s length from them, Then she counted out twenty peas and put 
ten at the edge of the table in front of each boy. 

“Nancy and I will play when you are finished,” she said. “Pick up 
one pea at a time with your toothpicks and drop it in the cup. You 
mustn’t spear the pea or touch it with your fingers. Even if it rolls on 
the floor, you must carry it the whole way with the toothpicks.” 

It wasn’t so easy as it sounded, but finally Tom put his tenth pea into 
his cup and won. And after Nancy had beaten Mrs. Puzzlewit, he had 
another race with his sister and won that, too. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 50) 
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Indian Place Cards 


Good food tastes even better when the table is made more attractive 
by the use of place cards. Here are two which you will enjoy making 
and playing with as toys after dinner. 

Draw on white or colored paper a circle, 8 inches across the center. 
Cut it into halves; one for the tepee, the other for the Indian’s blanket. 
Decorations may be applied with crayons or paint. The most common 
colors used by the Indians are red, orange, yellow, black and white. 
A few symbols of Indian picture language are shown on this page. 


TEPEE 


Cut out a half circle 4% inch deep, from the center. Decorate, Paste 
corner A on corner B. For the opening fold over corners C and D. 
The guest’s name may be written on one of these flaps. A few broom 
straws glued in the top opening will resemble poles. 


INDIAN 


Head: Pad the head of a clothes pin with scraps of cotton. Draw on 
face. The skin is copper color; the hair black. 

Headband: A strip of paper 3/16 inch wide on which may be written 
the guest’s name. Paste ends together. 

Feather: Paper 1% inches long, fringed along the edge. Paste on 
the back of headband. 

Blanket: Decorate. Starting at the center, wrap it around the neck 
of the doll so that it is cone-shaped. Paste the end in place. 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


Pwtee atte arene atte gates atte wee ‘ 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


CLIFFS 


The rocky cliffs are so very high 
They seem to almost touch the sky. 
That’s from where the breezes come, 
That’s from where the brooklets run. 
That is where the Indian children 
Used to always play, 
Way up on the high cliffs 
Where the fir trees sway. 
—Kay Coats, age 10 


Dear FRIENDS: 


I was born in Palestine and lived there most of my life, so I thought 
I would tell you about it. 

Most people have the wrong idea about Palestine. Palestine is the 
mixture of English, Jewish and Arabic, as well as many other countries. 
The Arabs are really the only ones that dress differently. The men 
and children dress the same only of course the children wear lighter 
colors. The women wear three heavy skirts and a shawl over their 
heads. The men and children wear a short tunic, and a coat-like thing 
called an “akia,” over their heads. They wear a cloth called a caffea 
and an argle, or ring, in which to keep it on. 
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I know a few Arabic words but I don’t know how to spell them. 
I will spell them as they are pronounced. The word yella-empshe means 
scat or I don’t want you here. Masclamee means good-by. 
—Mary BrIpGEMAN, age 10 


A PET RACCOON 


This is a true story of a raccoon called Jerry. It isn’t very exciting as 
the raccoon is sleepy. I want to make it as it actually was. 

I was visiting a lady who had pets. Jerry, the raccoon, was the 
funniest. The lady put a bowl on the floor of the kitchen. There was 
a cherry in the water. Jerry likes cherries, so he licked it and washed 
it in the water. He picked it up with his hands and ate it. He came up 
to us, and bit and scratched until he hurt us. 

We stamped and he ran under the icebox, spilling the water in the 
bowl. He stuck his nose out and came out all the way. He did it all 
over again. 

Then we took him outside on a leash. The lady told me to hold him. 
He tugged and sniffed along. He pulled me with him. 

The lady told me that twice they had to get the firemen to get 
Jerry down from a tree. 

He had a special tree to climb on and a table up in the tree. He 
came down and we went inside, and I tried to imitate birds on a bird- 
whistle. The lady drove me home and I imagined it over again. 

« —JoHN SANSOME, age 8 
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A Destroyer GUARDING Our SHORES 
—Watter Mictis III, age 9 
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CLIPPER SHIP 


Gently plowing through the splashing foam, 
The white sails set with the longing to roam. 
A sea gull hovers on its wing in the sky, 
As the clipper ship sails majestically by. 


Clipper ship, roaming the seas, 

At the will of the wind and the breeze. 
Speedy ship, fast and fleet, 

Weathering the storms, the rains and the sleet. 


Old Glory floats from the masthead on high, 
Proudly fluttering in the blue of the sky. 
Banner of freedom and symbol of might, 
Bars of red and stars of white. 


Sailing in far seas, and to ports away, 
Great clipper ship, queen of the spray. 
At night the riggings creak on high, 
Guiding the ship by the moon in the sky. 


The cry of the mate, the toss of the seas, 
The swaying ropes, the caress of the breeze, 
The fluttering flag, the longing to roam, 
Gently plowing through the splashing foam. 


The sails waving and flapping on high, 
No boundaries know, from the sea to the sky. 
Proudly flying the flag of the free, 
Great clipper ship, queen of the sea. 
—Dona tp C. STEINER, age 13 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


switch, witch, itch 
wheel, heel, eel 
wheat, heat, eat 
strain, train, rain 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Members will please note that the war has made it necessary to make 
some changes in the prize list. The Indian Craft Bead Outfits are off 
the list because the beads were made in Czechoslovakia and we can get 
no more beads. In its place, you can get penguin writing paper. 


LARGE TREES 


I like to climb a tree 
With big and spreading branches, 
And while I’m climbing people look at me 
With big and wide-eyed glances. 
—Nor.anp WICKERSHAM, age 10 





MRS. SKUNK’S MOVING DAY 


We came to our summer home in the Chestnut mountains the last 
day of school and will stay here all summer. My brother and sister and 
I, learn many things about the small animals that live here. 

Last evening at twilight a mother skunk, came from under our eating 
porch, with her four little kittens. They look like baby kittens and are 
black and white. They played for a while, then the mother took them 
under the porch to their nest. 

Later she came out with one kitten and walked across the park. 
When the kitten didn’t walk fast enough, the mother would push it 
with her nose. She was gone a long time, then she came running back 
alone. The next time she came out with two kittens and took them 
across the park. 

My mother, father and I got a flash light and followed them to see 
where they were moving. It was almost a quarter of a mile to an old 
cottage where no one had lived for two years. She knew they could 
play there without danger. So now they are safe in a new home, under 
another porch. 

—Tommy Power, age 9 
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By Dororny Cuitps Hocner anp Nits HoGNer 


This morning I heard a noise like nine cats in the 
front yard. It was Puss on top of the flag pole! 

“What are you doing up there?” I asked. 

“You told me to exercise, so that I wouldn’t get 
all tired out when I do war work,” Puss answered. 

“A very good idea,” I said. “We can’t carry on 
extra duties and go to school too, unless we keep in good con- 
dition. Summer is the time for exercise in the sun and fresh air. 
Climbing strengthens all your muscles, too, but you mustn’t just 
sit still when you get to the top. How about coming down and 
skipping rope, or riding your bike, or taking some setting-up 
exercises? Even the youngest kitten should be able to chin him- 
self ten times. Or you could go swimming. ———” 

“Not meeeeee—ooow!” Puss interrupted. Too bad Puss dislikes 
water. Swimming is a wonderful body builder. 

“Weeding the garden would help both you and the vegetables,” I 
suggested to Puss, 

“Then call out the fire department or the police, so that I can get to 
the garden!” Puss wailed. Then I realized that poor Puss was afraid to 
come down. We did not want to bother the firemen or police with 
her foolishness, so we rescued Puss from a nearby window. 

Now she is getting plenty of sun and air and exercise by working in 
our Victory Garden. She boasts that she can chin herself ten times on 


the garden fence, already! 
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Buy War Savings Stamps 














“HANDS UP” 


! You will find in this illustrated booklet prepared by Marguerite Ickis many fasci- 


nating things to do with your hands and fingers, often with surprising results. There 


; : 
; are tricks with strin rings, and coins; there are shadow pictures, games, and finger 
plays. 
If you don’t know how to make a Cat’s Cradle or play Peas Porridge Hot, this 
booklet will teach you how to do it. 
You may secure a copy of this attractive booklet for 35 cents from the 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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HONOR AWARD WINNER 


IN THE N. Y¥. HERALD TRIBUNE SPRING 
BOOK FESTIVAL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


WHITEY’S 
FIRST ROUND-UP 


STORY and ILLUSTRATIONS 
by GLEN ROUNDS 
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~ 50¢ 


OTHER STORY PARADE BOOKS BY AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 
WHO TOP THE FIELD OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE: 


A SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA—Siory 
Araminta’s present from the country 
life. 


by Eva Knox Evans, Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


was a mischievous goat who ha deas about city 


FIDDLE AWAY—Story by May Justus, Illustrated by Erick Berr 
Honey Jane wanted a pink dress, but more she wanted Joe John to win at the fiddling match 
CORN-BELT BILLY—-Story by Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Illustrated by 
How Corn-belt Billy got his name 


and why he became so proud 
TONIO AND THE STRANGER—»Dy Elizabeth Coatsworth 
YANKEE CAPTAIN IN PATEGONIA—by Charles J. Finger 


MYSTERY DOGS OF GLEN HAZARD—\)by Maristan Chap- 


man 

RUNAWAY by Hildegarde Hawthorne 

KING AND THE PRINCESS—»by Jack O'Brien 
OSCAR THE TRAINED SEAL—by Mabel E. Neikirk 
GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL—»by Ellis Credle 
MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—by Cornelia Meigs 


On 50... 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS TO: 
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New York City 








